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The anal of E East pene have a 


long tradition of organising 
themselves - to change their lives, 
improve their living standards, or 
working towards a radical 
overthrow of the social conditions 
they lived under, and dreaming/ 
creating new ones... From before 
the Peasants Revolt, to the 
struggles around the development 
of the Lea. Valley for the 2012 
Olympic, Games, Eastenders have 
always. been ready to stand 
together and kick up a fuss. 


This booklet is intended to be a brief 
introduction to some of East London’s 
~ radical and revolutionary past. It's meant to 
inform & i inspire; it’ s Snot an academic text To. 
contradictions: ee a are 06 over: | 
_ simplifications, mistakes, lack of detail and 
: _Beneralisations, & optimistic’ interpretations 
through our-own rose-tinted glasses. Each 
- ety is by: necessity short: we have lots more 
-” info we had to leave out; there’s also much. 


inspire readers to slope off and discover .. 
| “ Sloties and struggles we missed, or produce:. 
- their. own accounts... 


| NB: iin borders were sel: 
Hackney was excluded from this project 
partly because of space reasons, plus the 


area has a character all its own... Apologies | 


to Hackneyites. Some one should 
— get writing Hackney’s story... 


j Lives”: the Beckton gas workers 
© Not all Hard Work: Fairs & Other 
'@ Don’t Mention the War 


| © In the Mix: Mi R | nd 
-More we don’t know about. Hopefully this will} o a te ANS) ACE ane 
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out against new taxes, wage cuts | 


put their demands to 


When the Peasants Revolt broke § 


and other grievances, If kicke 
off in Essex. Essex rebels and 
other malcontents marched on 


raiding government e 


andiords 
officials all over the count and 
urning = manor eels: 
estro evidence of their bein 
serfs: They camped at Mile End 
Fields (which in those ays § 
extendéd over much or Mile Ena ~ 
and Ste ney). On June 14th 138! king 
Richard I! met them here and they 
im: an end to 
sertdom (the direct ownership or the 
labour of the poor by the rich), 
labour. to be based on tree 


contracts, and the right of the poor. 
tos land, among otners. Some - 


extremists .even demanded the 


abolition of all classes under the 


ingt A far-reac ing, program, or its” 


time, which the king, agreed to, but 
oniy to buy time to get trogps 
together an crush the rebels: After 
receiving charters or treedom, most 
of the peasants went home: the most 
radical & disordérly elements 
owever entered. the - City 
Aldgate, and - joined y large 
numbers of the city poor, made goo 
some grievances On rich an ated 
enemiés like the Archbishop oO 
Canterbury. A day later Wat ‘Tyler 
was billed? at “Smithfield an ate 


repression began, It was at Waltham 


a week later £ at tne ing announce 
that ne “has canceled tne 
concessions he made at Mile End. 


“We should have killed the King...” | 


5s to Be 


here in su 


criminals, to. deter 


Mile End Fields was later reduced in 
size and later became known as Mile 
-End Waste: it remained a gat ering, 
spot for rebels & radicals for 
centuries. In 1450 Essex rebels met 


ort of Jack -Cade’s 
rebellion, a Kent uprisin 7, again 
mainiy peasants sack ~§ma 
landowners rotesting force 


labour, corrupt courts, seizure o 


land by nobles, the loss of lands ‘in 
France, and eavy taxes. Re els 
deteate government troops, an 
enterec | ondon, wit ocal su port; 
ut riotous behaviour. turne 
influential Citizens against them. 
Most were pardoned ty the king, 
and returned home. Cade was also 
pomees but later killed. 

ue to.its ‘seme for gatherings 
the Waste became a tavourite piace 
for authorities to erect gibbets 
displaying odies oO executed 
ocals. trom 


Fighti ng back or stepping out of line. 
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Until the. 19th Century the area east 
of the City of London was mostly fields 
and :woods. People living here under. 
pre-capitalist : society, (sometimes 
labelled feudalism) often scratched a 
living, working for the landowners 


who controlled their labour and owned _ 


their homes, sometimes able to grow 
some food and herd a few animals. 
Hunger was never far away; their 
weré many struggles around access to 
local woods, to gather wood to burn for 
fuel, to hunt small animals to eat, to 
graze a cow or two if you had one. 
Landowners resented ~poor people’ S 
access to: what. they saw as “their’ 
forests, and would attempt now and 
again to prevent it, building fences to 
keep the plebs out... In turn the poor 
would break in or fight to keep their 
‘ight’ to use woods for keeping them- 
selves alive. 

In Epping Forest there were years of 
struggles over grazing rights, between 
locals of Waltham and the powerful 
Abbots of Waltham Abbey (in these 
times the Church was the biggest 
landowner in Britain: it owned almost 
all of East London) . In 1229, Waltham 
folk killed some of the Abbot’s mares 
grazing on marshes and drove some 
off the land. In. 1230 they demanded 
his grazing animals be removed, from 
land reserved for the townsfolk’s cat- 
tle. When he ordered them off, they 
again drove off his livestock and beat 
up some of his servants. | 

In 1292 the Bishop of Stepney tried to 
enclose 2 woods around modern 
Victoria Park, but was defeated by 
East Londoners who traditionally 
used them for chasing hares, rabbits 
etc. > 

‘Enclosure’: fencing off open land for 
development, intensive agriculture or 


I. REMEMBER WHEN 


sale, meant profits for the aristocracy 
or rising bourgeoisie - and spelt desti- 


- tution for the local labourers and poor. 


Even the River Thames was a battle- 


ground: in 1406 poor fishermen were 
fined for using small holed nets (catch- 
ing too much fish): they threatened 


_river inspectors sent to control them. 


* Even | 
Eastenders were still fighting to pre 
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after industrialisation 
serve open land, if mainly for some- 
where to hang out for fun and games... 
In the 16th Century in Spitalfields 
archers & local youth demolished 
fences erected by richer citizens of out- 
lying villages to try & enclose their 
recreation grounds. This seems to 
have been part of an ongoing fight over 
fields bordering the City for centuries. 


Epping Forest was enclosed between 
1851 and 1871, despite centuries of 
resistance. In the 1820s hundreds 
rioted in Loughton to prevent a 
landowner felling trees (especially 
troublesome were 13 local women who 
“beat [the] workmen and took from 
them their axes”). But in 1865 Tom 
Willingdale & his sons broke down a 
fence to cut wood (on November 11th, 
by traditional right start of the season 
poor folk could cut winter fuel). They 
were prosecuted and jailed (the enclos- 
ing owner of the fence being also the 
local magistrate!), but this led to a 
huge campaign, taken up by the 
Commons -Preservation Society. On 
Wanstead Flats in 1871, 1000s of local 
working people pulled down enclosure 
fences, after Earl Cowley enclosed 20 
acres of wasteland. In the following 
month the Corporation of London, 
under pressure, started proceedings 
against all the Lords of local manors 
who had enclosed land. From 1875, 


THIS WAS ALL FIELDS 


the Corporation negotiated purchase 
of all the manors of the Forest; 


enclosed land was reopened for all. 


On Leyton Marshes, on the 1st August 
1892, 3000 people, organised through 
the Leyton Lammas Lands Defence 
Committee. pulled down railings pro- 
tecting a railway that had been unpop- 
ularly run across common ‘Lammas 
land’ - Lammas Day being August Ist,: 
Lammas rights allowed locals to graze 
animals between Lammas Day and 
Lady Day- and wrecked the railway. 


They preserved their right to access to 


the land. There is still a festival held 
every August here to celebrate resist- 
ance. This very land is now being 
nicked by the LDA for the fucking 
Olympics (then lots of it is to be sold off 


to dodgy bastards for about 2p per 
hectare), but.a New Lammas Lands 
Defence ‘Committee has sprung up to 
fight the new enclosure. _ 

They're having some success: 

Contact them - | 

c/o Hornbeam Environmental Centre, 
458 Hoe Street, Leyton Green, 
London E17 9AH 

or www.lammaslands.org.uk/ 


Also Check out: 


http://www.gamesmonitor. 


org-uk/node/368 


http: ieiveww. metamute.org/en/ 
Olympic: Land: Grab-Thwarted 


OUTLAWS, ‘BLACKS’ & MAROON VILLAGES 


One of the reasons landowners wanted 
more control over: forests and open lands 
(apart from the possible profits from 
more intensive farming) was that forests 
especially were the haunt of rebels, 
criminals, outlaws and political radicals. 

Epping Forest hid such groups for © 
centuries, including Anabaptists (later 
baptists, but then a radical religious | 
movement, linked to millenarianism and 
extreme political views), fugitive ranters & 
levellers. 
Fifth 


monar- 


and other Civil War revolutionary and 

republican rebels were said to have hid 

and plotted in the forest for years after 
the testoration. It was also home to 


runaway slaves, unemployed ex-soldiers & | 
servants, smuggling gangs (one of which | 


starred later highwayman Dick Turpin), 
and “blacks” - organised bands of 
squatters & outlaws who disguised 
themselves to rob and poach (strong in 
the Wake Valley between Epping and 
Waltham). Squatter villages grew up, 
called “Maroon Villages” after the rebel 
slave communities of Jamaica. 


In the early 18th century, the Lord Chief | 


Justice signed a warrant to clear the Forest 
of these communities. But squatter 
settlements, (some of people displaced 


~° mid-18th century from Woodford by 


some romany camps) were still being 

cleared in the 1860s near Loughton. *.| 

Folk from here were involved in the” 
anti-enclosure struggles in the Forest. 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


Although  usuall blamed = on 
Constitutional struggies between the 
King’ and. Parliament, many economic 
class ‘struggles, & reli ious battles for 
freedom & worship also. sparked the 
English Civil War: from it arose new 
religious, political and social ideas: 


LEVELEERS 


AS Parliament, fought the king in the 
interests or the rising bourgéoisie & 
rOgressive | andowners, new po itica 
rogrammes arose trom emerging 
classes. The Levellers grew trom 
the grassroots .Pariiamentar ee 
army & urban Puritan activists ge 
like UYohn Lilburne; asserting ge 
sovereignty. as coming From Se 
tne people, not the Ing, A 
& demanding a broader # 
franchise Gcteh still § 
excluding’ most of the 
oor & of .course all 
women. D’oh!) & religious © 
eedom., Their popiitarity | 
meant for. a while Army (a 
granages like Cromwell had = 
© work wit them, but later, 


Leveller leaders were jailed; “ 
army so veee mutinying three wate 
times’ in 1647-9, were put down with 
some éxecutions. The Levellers were 
eventually défeated by Government 
repression | : 

Lieveller ideas gained them su port in 
ae areas like Spitalfields & apping. 
Stepney in 1645, Katharine Chic ley, 


a 
writer, teveller leader & woman 
Preacher, (a novelty, almost a heres 
t ¢ 


ythen) attacked focal Independen 
ald Ane 


reachers for: usin ican 
cnurches, saying they s ould move out 
rom these corrupt bu ings. 


Levellers held mass meetings; in Well 
Yard’, Wap ing , in January | 48, leaders 
John "Llburbe ~& John. Wildman 
addressed a crowd: the next day the 
were nicked for ‘treasonable & seditious 
aint The militia was ordered to 
reak, up’ Léveller meetings in the City 
and Tower Hamlets. a | 
Wap ing was also the birthplace & home 
of ‘Coldnel. Thomas Rainboroug , an 


Ss ae ee ee es => arm. wa = ee ea 


eats 


“| Xainborough 


arm radical & a eae who was 
murdered by royalists. in 1648. 1000s 
followed heed oe back to Wa ping’s St 
John’s . Church throu the City; 
anti-royalist rioting followed. 
The Levellers ran underground rintin 
presses, producing numerous ra cal 

amphlets & manifestos. In March 1646 
a Leveller press in a farmhouse: in 
Goodman’s Fields (around Leman 
BrreeL, Whitechapel) was raided by the 
authorities; the printers escaped ‘trom 
an upstairs back window, but lost the 
press. Another was soon up & running, 


RANTERS 


» Later in the 1640s, more 

3 groups like the 

® Ranters and the Diggers 
ether gee taking, the 
| Levellin program from 
the into the 
P socia economic 


- itical 
1 and. 


sphere, 
The Ranters, best 
escribed as mystical 
anarchists, in. thé tate 
af 1640s/early 50s. Many like 
the Levellers were ee 


, some were ‘ex~Levelleys 
disillusioned with political activity. 
They held that God dwelt in all, fee 
perfection came trom within no 
saviour was needed to redeem men. 
Many went on to reject the idea of sin, 
aw & property, cl ming all acts were 
ko y; & to question religion itself. Some 
inférred that drunkenness, promiscuyt 
& swearing became, not only not sin uf 
but holy in themselves. Ranters were 
eS of every” kind of debauched 


Nowy to the old wey 


behaviour: to ruling Puritans their ideas 
were heretical, their behaviour deer 
immoral. Ranter writings were burne : 
many were arrested & ieee to recant, 
Kanters met in Whitechapel in 1650; 
possibly in Rood Lane, o Minories, 
ere -Ranter Lawrence Clarkson 


W 
jodged at the time. They were surprised 
an 


arrested. Clar son, 
William Rainorough. (brother ‘of the 
Leveller Colonel) An | other Ranters 
: meetings in 1650 in J ord: 


also he | 
interesting this was where John 
Saltmarsh, widely respecte reacher 


to the New Model Armu, rebe against 


uritanism & “intiuential — Leveiler 
sympat ISEr, had Were 
nionths & died jn 1647. His doctrine o 
ThCe 27ace that all would be torgiven 
their SINS, foreshadowe “many Ranter 
ideas. 


Many of the riotous mobs that fired the 
early days of the English Revolution in 
London were sailors. -— 
As England became a 
naval power and 
London an important dock, Wapping 
and Shadwell grew in size and came to 
be crowded with not only dockers, but 
sailors, who worked naval, privateer 
and merchant ships. Conditions on. 
sailing ships being terrible, often lethal, 
and many ships being sunk by war or 
weather, it was a hard life, made worse 
especially in the Navy by the years you 
could wait to get paid. Sailors often 
waited so long for wages they had to 
stéal and loot to survive. In the 1620s 
and 30s there were several sailors riots 
in Wapping over.pay and conditions.. 
In 1626; sailors from Cadiz expedition, 
a mismanaged and ill-equipped fuck-up 
in the ongoing wars against Spain, 
mutinied in London Docks over pay 
arrears. 500 attacked the house of 
William Russell, Treasurer of Navy, 

_ breaking down his gates; two 
companies of Trained bands (the City 


the end he sweet talked the sailors into 
going home! 


is jiast Tew- 


SAILOR 


Militia) were sent for his protection. In. 


FIFTH MONARCHISTS 


Fifth Monarchists, | another oftshoot of 


the Revo utionary years, were active in 
Stepney, Mile End Aldgate & 
Seka strange mix of strict bibl- 
Cai aanerence and insutrectionary vio~ 
ence, the believed there. ad ~ been 
throughout history four great, oppres- 
sive @arthly Monarc ies; the “Fifth 
Monarchy would be the 1000-year reign 
O King Jesus. Some advocate rai 
Testament values, others denounced al| 
man-made hierarchies of & tried to 


bring in the Millennium an arme 


ae in 1697 (they had gathered on 


e End Fields, where they were afrest~ 
€d ana their arms and~ manitestoes 
seized) & another. in I661, which was 

uickly defeated. O stinate Fifth 
Monarchists were involved in lotting 
against king Charles I for decades. 


Pay arrears were still leading to distur- 
bances in Wapping in 1666 and in 
1667, when sailors’ 
wives rioted, crying 
out “This comes of your 
hot paying our husbands!” 
Wapping shipwrights were also usually 
defiant of authority, the area was long 
known for riotous mobs: on Mayday 
L617, local apprentices rioted, beating 

the Sherriff from his house. | 


Wapping and Shadwell remained 
haunts of sailors for centuries; Ratcliffe | 
‘Highway’s garrets and lodging houses 
were overwhelmingly filled with sailors 

and their wives/sweethearts into the 
19th Century. As late as the 1930s 
sailors (many from Africa and India 
and Pakistan) lodged in the western 
end of Cable St, an area long 
‘infamous’ for brothels and rowdiness. 
A 1950s wave of polemic about 
prostitution and bad housing in Cable 
St eventually led to the demolition of 
much of the area. Its inhabitants, _ 
mainly Pakistanis and Indians, 
relocated to Brick Lane & Spitalfields, 
swelling the small Asian population 
there... 


“noisy and half-fami 
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- Urbanisation, Poverty & Solidarity 


in the 17th and 18th centuries, the East End was 
gradually transformed. London spread out 
eastward, swallowing up rural areas: woods were 
enclosed, fields & farms —- 
built over, rural 
labourers moved into the f= 
Cityfrom all partsof =F 
England, dispossessed 
from the land and 
desperate for work. 
Factories grew up, the 
docks increased in size. eons 
1000s of people = 
crowded into more and F 
more dilapidated 
housing, chasing what 
work, or surviving by 
petty crime, begging & 
prostitution. 
By the 1600s many areas bordering the City of 
London to the East were overcrowded and very 
poor. Rookeries, areas of the very poor, criminals 
and beggars, jamimed into subdivided slums, spread 
in areas like Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Spitalfields &. 
Wapping. Some areas became’ no-go zones of 
solidarity against authority, gathering places for 
rioting crowds, sheltering fugitives, rebels and 
radicals. Bailiffs, law officers, creditors & 
slave-owners were kept out by force, some 
rookeries had a book of those entitled to rescue if 
arrested. In Whitechapel, 1741, constables trying 
to arrest Charles Rogers for the robbing of a 
customs officer, were menaced by the ‘i/ 
characters of Whitechapel’. reintorcements were 
needed to prevent his rescue. | 
Whitechapel’s poverty created solidarity among its 
poor, & when there was little work or food prices 
were high, this led to disorder. In 1768, amidst 
starvation & high prices, crowds forced | 


garrett, early 


Whitechapel butchers & Vegetable sellers to sell at. 


a 2 


Working at home in a Bethnal Green 


authorities using building programs 


forerunner of the Met, 

Poverty increased through the early 19th century 

and especially after 1830, as East London’s two 
w=» largest industries, 

@ shipbuilding and silk- 
weaving, began to 
collapse in the face of 
fa technological changes. 
© In Spicer Street, (now 
# Buxton St, off Brick 
fs Lane), in 1826, ata time 

4 of great poverty in the 
Be East End, gangs 500-600 
strong metinthe 
Brickfields to cook food 
stolen from shops in 

|: Mass steamings & meat 

from animals stolen from drovers ambushed going 
to Smithfield & Barnet markets. The Horse Patrol 
were sent in to break up the party. 
Whitechapel also saw bread riots (bakeries being 
looted by the poor) in the Sena years of 1855 
(when Dockers besieged Whitechapel Workhouse) 
1861 (“the chief streets of the metropolis have. 
been haunted jor weeks by gaunt labourers... 
The workhouses have been daily besieged by 
noisy and half-famished crowds”), 1866 and 
1867, and similar scenes were often seen in Poplar 
Several rookeries were demolished in the 1840s, 
and road 
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inhabitants soon gathered elsewhere, having little 
choice. A later ‘no-go area’, George Yard Buildings 
in Whitechapel’s Gunthorpe Street, was, in 1888 
described as ‘one of the most dangerous streets 
in the locality ... has for years been a regular 
rendezvous and hiding place for deserters ...’ 
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East London has for centuries been defined 
by its location: neighbouring on the powerful 
City of London, much of it close to a river 
navigable by ships. Docks, industry and 
actories have dominated life here: the class 
make-up of much of the areas has until 
recent decades been overwhelmingly of the 
lower orders, since industrialisation it has 
been working class. Economic relations have 
dominated struggles here. From medieval 
times, as in 1396, when journeymen saddlers 
met at Stratford under the cover of their 
annual procession on the feast of the 
in Spitalfields silkweaving was a mass industry for 
300 years. The silk- P 
weavers waged a long 
battle to keep their 
wages up: in the 18th 
Century - they often | 
opposed increasing | 
mechanisation  &* 
imported silks and other fashionable fabrics, 
smashing the looms of masiers and weavers 
working under the agreed wage rate, and fighting 
troops sent to control them. 

From the 16th to the 18th Century Silleveavers 
were also known for political radicalism and 
support for groups like the Levellers and 
refonmer-demagogue MP ua W les 
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improve their pay and conditions. With many 


| aA, 


Assumption of the Virgin Mary, and were 
suspected by the masters of being in 
agreement to increase their wages (their 
organisation was suppressed by the mayor 
and aldermen), workers have combined to 


East End industries being poorly paid, 
dangerous or backbreaking, often vulnerable 
to recessions and economic slumps, it’s not 
surprising strikes and other disputes over 
work crowd East London’s past, from the 
18th Century coalheavers and silkweavers 
battles onwards. 


inital rioted in 1675, against new machin- 
=r ery that threatened to 


IF T WASN'T OR | reduce jobs and 
THE WORK O’ THE 
WEA VERS. oo | them 


i wore the  Leveller 
| colour, green; among 
 ex-fifth 
* monarchist John 
Mason dreamed of a time when men would not “ 


labour and tovl day and night..1o maintain. 


others that live in idleness.”); and again in 1697 
mainly attacking the powerlul East India fonipaay 
which was importing Indian silks. In 1719-20 
weavers carried on a campaign against cheap cal- 
ico imports. | 

The 1760s saw a long- running war between 
me ; eee jourheymen weavers 
Be & their employers, in 
support of — the 
weavers’ 1762 ‘Book 
of Prices’, 4 list of 
the wage rates for 
piece work they were 
prepared to accept. 
Masters who refused 
| to pay these rates 
* were targeted. The 
struggle escalated, 
with high levels of 
violence on both 
sides; weavers tactics 
including stonings, 
sabotage, riots and 


| wages: the Weavers. 
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the mass struggles of 1768 to 1771, when 
machine smashings & fighting ended in the 1769 
hanging of two weavers leaders, Doyle and 
Valloine, and three others after a gun fight 


between weavers and soldiers/constables in which 


a constable & two ‘weavers were killed. In 
retaliation a scab who gave evidence against them 
was murdered by their relatives, several of who 
were also hanged. For years though this struggle 
kept weavers’ wages reasonable: it Jed to the 
control of wages by magistrates to prevent wage 
cuts. When this control was broken the 
silleweavers were plunged into abject poverty. Atter 
the 1820s the technological changes and wage 
cuts they'd resisted decimated the industry, which 
declined in the following years. | 


A pioneering struggle in late 19th Century 
industrial action was the 1888 Matchgirls strike 
at the Bryant & May Factory, in Fairfield Road, 
Bow. Wages were 8s. a week, conditions were 
grim: many developed ‘phossy jaw’, a disease 
| which ate away at your face. They could also be 
fined part of their wages for answering back to 
the foreman, for having dirty feet, leaving spent 
matches on a bench and various other ‘crimes’. 
After socialists leafletted women workers at the 
factory, 3 women workers involved were sacked: 
672 workers came out on strike asa result. With 


members of the Social Democratic Federation, 


craft-based skilled workers’ unions. 
Although an important struggle, it has to. be 


and the inspiration of the strike has outgrown 


community — 
humiliations) & extortion. This culminated in. - 


buge popular support, including much hard., 
| work done by socialists like Annie Besant and» 


SAWLY AGGRIEVED 


The Weavers weren’t the only workers fighting 
mechanisation at this time. In Limehouse in 1768 _ 
Dingley’s Steam-powered Sawmill was burnt down 
by 500 sawyers, who resented it being “ at work 
when 1000s of them are starving for want of 
bread.” Sawyers were used to operating many 
privieges and scams, including the right to gather 
valuable offcuis of wood, & were paid good wages, 
which the steam mill threatened to do away with. 

A generation passed before another an attempt to 

replace their labour was made in London. The 

Mill's Owner, Charles Dingley, had been populist 
John Wilkes’ oppouent in a Middlesex by-election: 

he was mobbed by pro-Wilkes crowds, & beaten 

up by Wilkes’ lawyer, supposedly dying of shame 

at his unpopularity. 


the reality. Annie Besant exxagerated and 
creatively reported some conditions to big up 
public sympathy. | 

The statue of Gladstone on Fairfield Road in 
Bow, was said to be paid for with fines on the 
match workers for petty infringements of the 
rules: this was admitted afterwards to be untrue | 
but is still happily repeated. An 1888 striker was 
also said to have cut herself on it: whether this 
is true or not, someone until recent times still 
regularly chucked red paint over it, for some 
unknown but hopefully colourful grudge! 


among others, the matchgirls won a wage rise,» 
| & better conditions after a 2-week strike, Their , 
victory inspired many-otber non-unionised - 
and unskilled workers’ disputes, and began an %. 
upsurge in unionisation of unskilled workers, 7 ge 
‘who bad mainly largely been ignored by Bye 3 


said that anumber of myths have been built up (ver 
| over the matchgirls strike which don’t always |" 
bear up to scrutiny... In some ways the myth as 


| 

igth: Century. Whitechapel, as now, was a 
“mass of sweated clothes/tailoring workshops 
worked..mainly by poor immigrant Jewish 
workers (replaced these days..by -poor 
Bangladeshis). In the late- 19th. Century 

| , : many 
| NOT HE we... small tai- 
| Se ae lorin g: 
| se (ee, unio ne. 
| ieee in gine eels. OS® BNC. 
TAILORS & TAILORESSES ' | fell. often’ 

| _: As the employees of setting up 
| ” WESSERS HEBBERT & Co. during a 
| gi oN ga strike. & 
| 34 & 37, Bethnal Green Rd. E. | collapsing. 
| | are On yshortly 
S T R K E after, not 

Es 3 surviving 

AJ: Waekors bolengiog to abe Tailoring tradi ae raed ce TR gt 

KEEP AWAY from that, place. times, or 

Taiiond Strike Deeaasttes succumb- 

“White Hart,” Greenfeld Str. ing to 

Commercial Hd, #. divisions 
“Renae eten cance” «i betrween 

| those 
| who wanted the union to work to overthrow 


capitalism & those wanting: practical 
improvements in pay and_ conditions. 
Religion & bigotry also divided workers. In 
Whitechapel, 1884, a Jewish East End 
branch of the Amalgamated Society. of 
‘Tailors was formed: previously the AST had 


refused immigrant workers membership, 
the growth of the Jewish immigrant § 
tailoring industry forced them to change 


10008 of tailors went on strike. After 3.weeks & 


they won reductions to 12 hours work with j 


“black bread, pickled herrings and onions”: 
' Whitechapel tailors’ struggles 


Schneiders tailors factory (in. Whitechapel 
was notorious for its: sweated conditions 
from the 188os to the 1930s..In October 1916 
all soo workers. struck against new 
regulations, charges & bribes for foremen. 
After a short struggle the bosses settled, the 


-new rules abolished; the whole workforce 
joined the syndicalist International Workers 


of the World. Schneiders was still regularly 
hit by strikes in the ‘30s. | 


_.A vivid picture of éarly 20th céntury tailors 


unions is described in this account of the 
United Ladies Tailors Trade Union HQ 
(Whitechapel). The ULTTU refused to 
amalgamate with other tailors_ unions, 
desiring Jewish ethnic autonomy. Their HQ 
recreated the atmosphere’ of .an_ eastern 
european. stetl Gewish ghetto): “Climbing 
the rickety wooden steps members: woul 

congregate in. the loft, eating black bread, 
pick ed herrings and onions. and whiling 
away the time with interminable games of 
dominoes as they waited .for work.... An 
employer would enter the yard and shout:the 
numbers and kind of worker he wanted. A. 
mad stampede down the stairs would bring 
a jostling crowd of members into the yarc 

surrounding the employer...” _- a 
The Secretary of the ULTTU from 1918 
was Jacob Fine, veteran -of the 1912 strike, 
whed learnt his politics:at the anarchist 


Jubilee St Club. Many older members were. 


___ anarchists or 
| Bundists 

= (Jewish 

socialists). 


2 breaks; meals to be allowed off premises, §:.-2 


government contractors to pay union rates, § 
no home work after hours... Many. local § ¢ 


socialists were involved. -As with the § = 


Dockers, though, employers quickly wore 8, 


away concessions. . 
In i912 another mass strike united Jewish 


and Gentile tailors in East.and West End, § 


Rudolf Rocker and his anarchist..group ] 


played an important part, and after 3 weeks | 
| the strikers won improvements in pay and | 
_ conditions, shorter hours, the abolition of 7 
; piece work, and union recognition, a huge } 
| | victory at the time. 


| 
their ways. In 1889, inspired by the dockers, fe~~4 


“the 
vampire of 
the 

© Sweatshop”: 


e The poor 


2 slaving while - 
& the bloated 

\ & boss lives off 
fae the profits. 
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DOCKSOLOGY 


As England became a huge naval and ““"““"""=30HiGag 
economic power, the London Docks: - . 
increased in size, and were joined by several - 
other docks in East London. 1000s of workers Jiggs: 
were ay ies along the river by the 18th Bae 


THE COAL HEAVERS STRIKE 


ae ae 


ns 


One of the toughest jobs on the docks was § 
coalheaving, unloading coal from ships to f= 
warehouses from where it was sent off to fuel es : 
the City and industrial expansion. cen iin 
Wapping/Shadwell Coalheavers by the 1700s were unrest, a bitter struggle broke out as organised 
often Irish, the pay was crap, the hours long andthe coalheavers, demanded a 4 pence pay payrise. The 
work hard. Plus gangs of heavers were taverns of Wapping & Shadwell became the venue 
controlled by powerful City merchants and local for a class war fought between those refusing to 
publicans. In 1768, at a time of starvation:and work and scabs organised by employers. There 
| estes gia Dey 
atlacked and destroyed, 
SOCK iT TO FMI and ‘the agement 
Custom House & 30 warehouses| Sent in armed. ships. 
A long struggle was fought in the were burnt down in the 1720s in a| Wat broke out in the 
18th century over the rights of long struggle as the Government| 40cks, scabbing sailors 
dockers to take home some of the _ tried to crack down on Socking. Miers oe is oa 
goods they unloaded, as part Theft on the river got so bad that| 'Y # Ee hese 2 r F 
payment of wages, and their the West India Dock was built in ee i ee ke ‘ mF A 
attempts to carry out as much as 1802 with its own police, to try to alee sveral -coal 
they could and flog it... the most put a stop to the looting of ships heavens were hanged in 
valuable — commodity: . was on the open river Markets like) oo dwelt} 
tobacco, of which so. much was Spitalfields began or grew aS} Coatheavers continued 
stolen (‘socking’) from the Docks, venues for the sale of liberated| ty  cayse _ trouble 
that more stolen than legitimate goods by dockers. though: in Wapping 
baccy was in circulation. (Kind of. Other state responses to crime High St in 1798 a 
like today then!) — eo. were. increased capital] crowd attacked « the 
The docks and the.River Thames punishment, imprisonment and| office of the Marine 
were famous for theft, piracy & transportation of convicts to the] Police (precursors of 
smuggling for centuries: East & colonies... Prison hulks moored] the Met, the first stage 
West Ham &.Barking locals long were moored in the Thames off| towards a modern 
landed smuggled goods secretly Gallions Reach, from the 1780s:} force) after 2 coal- 
on the river banks; river pirates hid but they were constantly rocked] heavers were nicked 
out in Ratcliffe Wapping and by escape and mutiny (eg in 1783| for stealing coal. 
Shadwell; while Thames lumpers when’ cons bound for Canada| Besieged magistrates 
would chuck goods being mutinied on board the Swift fired on the crowd; in 
unloaded overboard to be picked _ sailing from Blackwall) & riots, as in the fight a foreman was 
up by allied mudiarks. The 1778& 1802... Killed by the crowd, for 
a wee Se ee which James Eyres, 
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| . brother to one of the arrestees, was hanged. The 
Thames police not only enforced Jaw, but 


themselves ran lumping gangs, who unloaded ships, 


| paying wages and setting wage rates. 
Dock work was backbreaking and insecure, often 
you'd ‘have no definite ‘job, just line up ‘every 
morning for the ‘Call’ hoping to get hired; ofien 
| you'd have to slip the foreman a. little 
| something to get a job, and militants/union 
Organisers were easily kept out by not calling them: 
Wages were low and many families lived in 
| desperate conditions, impressing on the dockers the 
! need for organisation. The Labour Protection 
League, the first dockers’ trade union was set up in 
| 1871: the next year they won a 25% pay rise by 
striking. In. 1876 however another strike, in the 
Millwall Dock, was broken when employers 
imported scabs from country areas. 


1889: THE GREAT DOCK STRIKE 


In 1889, inspired by the matchgirls Strike, a 
Dockers Union was set up and in August 1889, a 
huge strike broke out in the South West India Dock 


| which spread to both sides of the river; the demands 
were a 2p rise to 6 pence an hour, plus overtime 
rates, an end to subcontracting middlemen and 
guaranteed hours of work. 

The strike lit-a fuse, which inspired other East End 
workers to stop work: “Coal porters & car men, 
printers’ labourers, iron workers, tin-plate 
workers, rope making & jam factory girls, 
tobacco workers, orange porters, candlemakers, 
tailors, bricklayers and their labourers, basket 
makers, chemical works employees, screw 
makers & other workers ceased work.” - 
Schoolkids struck at East End schools. East London 
caine near-to a state of General Strike, a No Rent 


Dockers ‘Call On’, 1880s 


campaign started; anarchist David Nicoll described: 


the East End at this time as being like “Paris in the 
French Revolution.” The. streets..were full” of 
people, rumours abounded, a carnival-like 
atmosphere prevailed. Vast daily procession of 
strikers wound though the East End, to huge rallies 
held in Mile End Fields & on Tower. Hill. - The 
strikers won support all over London, and abroad.- 
At one point the struggle seemed about to spread all 
over London, but the crisis passed & the bosses 
settled - only to chip away at the.concessions 
over the next few months. . 

Anarchist Peter Kropotkin later accused one 
‘| Strike leader, socialist John Burns, of Settling in 


the face of potential revolution. 


r 


London dockers continued: to struggle for 


conditions, developing strong & vital bends of 
solidarity & methods of fighting, .as .well as 
powerful links to docks in other ports.in Britain 


& internationally. - . er Poe 

¢ | In 1911 a major dock strike broke out, after a pay 
| offer by the new Port of London: Authority was 
g| rejected by the dockers. They won some 


concessions, but the next year another strike 


violent clashes, There were further strikes during 
World War 1. 


‘HANDS OFF RUSSIA’ 


Politically conscious dockers also struck in 1920, 

during post-WW1 industrial unrest and political 

ferment, refusing to load a ship with materials to 

support reactionary armies supported by the British 
State fighting the Russian Revolution. _- 


This and other actions, including. mass agitation; . 


sabotage and ‘accidental’ dumpings of cargoes 
forced the government to pull out their military 
campaign against Soviet Russia. ” 


higher wages and better employment | 


against non-union labour was defeated amidst. 


ao OME £ 
dockers Picket in the Ge 


ee. 
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Strike 


~ ‘THE DOCK LABOUR SCHEME 


After World War 2 a long struggle took place in the 
‘Docks... Even as the war ended dockers were on a 
” go-slow protest against for a minimum wage and 


"changes in piece-rates. The new Labour government 


. ’ © sent troops into break the strike -as they were to do 
 -* several times against dockers & others in thenext six 


_~ years - causing a mass strike, which was broken by 
“the alliance of government, troops and unions. 
The ‘Transport & General Workers Union 
co-operated with bosses & state to administer the 
National Dock Labour Scheme, which guaranteed 
registered dockers a wage, but under stringent 
controls & conditions eg compulsory overtime. 
‘Many strikes in the next 3 decades were unofficial: 
union leaders made deals their members rejected, 
or tried to end independent action. Unofficial 
committees formed to organise disputes; leaders 
_were victimised, (or expelled from the T&G!) but 
support from other dockers often forced the bosses 
to back down. In a 1951 


Labour hadn't guite got round to repealing) but 
were acquitted. Dockers retained a powertul 
self-organised strength, & a sense of themselves & 
. ».their responsibilities to each other, & how things 
~~ chould be done, known by some as ‘docksology’. 


FLEXIBILITY & CONTAINERISATION 


In the 1960s attempts were made to reorganise the 
docks more ‘flexibly’ - ie in the bosses interests. 
Attempts to increase employers. control, & tie in 
wage rises with productivity deals, were robustly 
fought. In 1967 dockers struck nationally against 
implementation of the Devlin Report, an attempt to 
increase employers control & reduce workers 


7 | Strike troops were again | 
—~ sent in; seven unofficial leaders were tried. under 
wartime Order 1305, banning strikes (which 


autonomy. A major point in the report was that 
working conditions on the docks “lead a man to 
treating bis time as his own... he has no sense 
that bis working bours belong in any way to a 
particular employer”. Can't have that! Though the 
‘reforms’ came in, for.a while the strike held off the 
offensive. | 

At the same time though, some dockers from 
Tilbury and the Isle of Dogs were at the forefront 
(with Smithfield porters) of demonstrations 
against immigration, in support of Enoch 
Powell's racist speechifying in 1968: almost a 
symbolic representation in themselves of the East 
End's contradictory elements of racial division 


and solidarity across racial lines. — 


The ‘70s saw increasing containerisation & use of 
unregistered labour, meaning ‘unloading could be 
carried out anywhere, with the use of cheap 
workers under bad conditions. This, as well as pay 
claims led over half of the country’s dockers out in 
nnofficial strikes in 1970. Container ports like East 
London’s Chobham Farm, set up deliberately to 
bypass the dockers’ strength, were picketed. 
Boycotts & pickets of container firms got 5 dockers _ 
leaders be jailed for contempt of court in 1972, but 
mass strikes broke out in their support: 1000s of 
miners, steelworkers, printers, carworkers, 


transport workers, electricians and more. The 
terrified government released the men. | 

But a strike the same year against redundancy plans 
was sold out by London shop stewards; & unions’ 
sectional struggles against container ports prevented 
links being made to workers there. Closure of many 
docks had reduced dockers’ numbers & strength by 
1989 when the Dock Labour Scheme wasabolished, 
resisted by a national strike, (again betrayed by 
union leaders). 

100 years after the 1889 Dock Strike, shop stewards 
sacked at Tilbury Docks, as unions were 
de-recognised . there, threatened to- picket a 
centenary celebration organised in Bethnal Green by 
T&G leader Ron. Todd, in frustration at the hot air 
coming from union leaders. : 
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In the early 19th Century, as Britain 
prey a long war against revolutionary 
and Napoleonic France, causing much 
economic hardship and unemployment, 
the East End seethed with radical politics. 
insurrectionary groups met 
In Whitechapel taverns in 
1802 to plan an uprising {it 
failed: several people were 
executed]. 
Later another revolt was 


plotted in Spitalfields inns re i. | ail 


In 1817-19, at a time off cy. a 
great post-War poverty,| 
demands for reform and] § 
poiitical repression. Areas} ~ 
like  Betnnal ~ Green| : 
Stepney and Whitechapel, 
with Nuge and growing 
working class populations, 
were _ strongholds — of 
groups like the Spenceans, 
communists who advocat- 
ed redistribution of land 
ana planned uprisings (a Spencean 
Dranch met in Bethnal Green), and of 
radical clubs, local social/political spaces 
for debate, organising & self-education. 
Movements like the National Union of the 
Working Classes (NUWC) emerged from 
this scene in 1830, with branches: in 
Whitechapel. 


THE CHARTISTS 


Later the Chartists were active in Stepney 
& Bethnal Green, holding mass meetings 
in Stepney Green, Bonners Fields (now 
Victoria Park) & Cambridge Heath Rd in 
1842 & 1848. Chartism as a movement 
Was born both from the ‘smaller 
political groups like the NUWC, from early 
trade unions, from the widespread 
resistance to the taxes on newspapers, 
and grew rapidly in popularity among 
the emerging working class. Broadly 


Chartism aimed to increase working class: 


political power, Dut were split into those 
who believed in peacefully. petitioning, 


and demonstrating for the Vote- for 


working class men, and a physical force 
party wno felt the workers would have to 
seize power The Chartist East London 
Democratic Association, formed by 


ADICALS... 


George Julian Harney, and advocating 
physical revolt, had branches in Bethnal 
Green & Whitechapel'in the late 1830s; 
arms were seized here in 1840 as 
Chartists elsewhere began abortive 


CS eG an 


OF 


. Pelice occupying Bonners Fields , 1848 


rebellions. in 1848 troops were stationed © 
in Bonners Fields after street battles during 
tne last big Chartist agitation. In June this 
year a secret Committee of insurrectionary 
Chartists met at the Albion Beershop in 
Bethnal Green Rd, to plan an uprising... 
sadly government spies blew the whistle: 
several involved were nicked and 
transported to the penal colonies. 


_ STREET LIFE 


Something of a lull followed in radical 
poiitics, after the Chartist movements 
decline in the 1850s. But by the 1860s & 
/Qs, East End streets were resounding to 
the sound of new political and social 
movements: secularists questioning or 
attacking religion, radicals, and 
republicans attacking the monarchy. 

Street propaganda was a major form of 
communication . of ideas. Radicals, 
socialists, secularists, Trade Unionists & 
later suffragettes, would hold several 
street meetings a week {jostling for space 
with each other and various species of 
religious nutters etc}. Street meetings 


were often .attacked or. banned by the 


police, and there were many fights for 
free speech’, arrests & jailings. 
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From the streets & a resurgent radical club 
scene, new groups emerged, socialists 
and anarchists. sometimes emerging from 
more reformist radical clubs. In 1880, the 
Stratford Dialectical & Radical Club, split 
from the local Secular Society: it met at the 
Telegraph, Leyton Rd, and on Mile End 
Waste, & later joined with other groups to 
form the Labour Emancipation League, 
‘the first socialist organisation in London 
with any influenée’, with branches in Mile 
End, Gening: Town,:; Hoxton, . Bethnal 
Green;.. . <- Stratford, 


ISTS... 


Walk, Bethnal Green; East Ham Central 
Park, West Ham kecreation ground... and 
many more. 63 
On Mile End Waste, one of the most 
important popular spot, you might near & 
argue with secularists, the Stratford 
Dialectical & Radical Club (who also met 
at Dublin Castie pub opposite), the 
Labour Emancipation League, socialist- 
and anarchist speakers iiaclcine a 
Mayday mass meeting in 1891); the 
Match girls during..their 1888 : strike, 
“ striking East End tailors, 


dockers & other strikers 
in 1889... In May 1913,. 
East Londoners 
marched from the V/aste 
on a large anthwar 
demo in the run-up to 
WWI. 


JOIN THE CLOSE 


AS weil as — street 
speaking there were 
many radical, secularist, 
socialist & anarchist 
clubs: some met in-pubs, 
others in rented. rooms. 
Secularists had premises 
at Perseverance Hall, 


Millwall, Stamford Hill & [ = 
Hackney. The LEL later); . STRATFORD | 
merged with the Socialist) | Dialectical & Radical-Club, 
League:; «| pe Branch of the NUBICIPAL REFORM LRAGUR, 
ais met a , ae | “TELEGRAPH,” LEYTON ROAD, STRATFORD. 
SMOG FCUGltegs | or eee 
+ ee, any oy FREE LECTURES 
Sain eles On Tux Sunpay Evexsincs 1m MAY & JUNE | 
j ; . Mr. William Hruce, SPELL. | 
nad Dranches ul the East May 4th. Ate. © Reinet ae BASPEL | 
ENd. ThE SDE More) | 7? vary Bysshe Shelley. the Pera of Democracy.” 
opportunist, contested] : ae eS 
on para poate i sha eiila nilioue ries for the Pewee 
jane 4th Prince: K raporkine {see other bills}. | 
moved towards anti-| "cing, velit Rabe fase SPL | 
parliamentary action & 
anarchism. Both held 
meetings in the streets & 


May 7th 


1 May zsar 


fune s8th, Mr. George Standring, Edison of the © Republican.” 
| «How ig the Welfare of the People ta be promoted 7° I 


June 2gth —.. Mr. Edwin Duos, §.P.ELL, 


~ Wealth and Capital.” 
Diacuesion Invited, TCAate taken al 7.45, 


radical Clubs. As well as | | sara ar faniay tvaings of 138 og Wi Ba Woe ; |Goldsmiths Row; — in 
the traditional poor areas a jee ccna | | Warner Place, 
WLOMESLAY SVRAING ClANSRS~-FRER. 


Freethinkers, who had 


bordering the City, the 
, been speaking regularly 


made 


1 8 Rienticity: by Mr. Tom Suasner Lemon. : 
: 4, ‘Theoretical Merhanics ko Begnowma; hy Ms. Toen Sumner Lemon | 


newer industrial areas 
like West Ham, Canning 
Town, Beckton, with 
growing working class 
populations, working in 
new factories, gasworks & docks, & open 
to radical ideas. 

Popular spots for open air meetings 
included Victoria Park; the corner of 


Cambridge Heath rd/Bethnal Green Rd:. 


Bethnal Green station; Dod St & Grundy 
St, Limehouse; Durward St, Whitechapel 
(a fave of Jewish trade Unionists}, The 
Obelisk, Bromley High St (popular with 
Sylvia Pankhurst & other suffragettes in 
the early 20th Century), the Beckton Rd 
corner Canning Town (several 
gasworkers ‘strikes were organised from 
nere); The Grove,. Stratford; Gibralter 


2 WIGAN TG feet rae | 


influential Stratford Dialectical & Radical Club 


at Bonners Fields, built 
Temperance Hail... 
Important radical clubs 
included the Artisans 
Institute, Castile St, 
Bethnal Green; Bethnal Green 
Commonwealth Club, (Bethnal Green rd} 
Tower Hamlets Liberal Club in Mile End 
Road, Mile End Radical Club in enage 
Street; the United Radical Ciub, Kay St, 
Haggerston. 

The SDF hada club in Burdett Road in the 
1880s/90s {much of their street activity 
took. place’ in Bethnal Green and 
Limenouse}, | | 
The secularist, socialist, radical and 
anarchist scenes often merging into each 
other & uniting over some issues like free 
speech battles and strikes, even when 
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arguing over others. Not unlike the left of 
our Own tiIMes:... 

The strength of the East End socialists is 
also.seen in some larger events: strong 
contingents marched from here to 
attempt to rally in Trafalgar Square (where 
demos and.gatherings had been banned 
& attacked by the cops} in November 
1887, to be battered by the police on 
Bloody Sunday’. Radical Alfred Linnell, 
Killed by the police in fighting in the 
Square a week later, was Buried in Bow 
Cemetery; 1000s of radicals & socialists 
attended, William Morris, Harry Quelch of 
the SDF Radical-Socialist MP 
Cunninghame — Grahame, and 
socialis/union organiser Annie Besant, 
SPOKE. 

n May 1, 1890: an East End contingent 
attempting to join a march celebrating 
Mayday as international Workers Day for 
the first time, was attacked at Aldgate by 
the filth. 

While many socialists and anarchists 
rejected immediate reforms, in favour of 
revolution, & were anti-parliamentary, the 
SDF and the Independent Labour Party 
entered candidates in local & national 
elections, and by the late 1890s socialists 
sat on councils and local boards, & the 
ILPS Keir Hardie was elected the first 
Labour MP in West Ham in 1895. 
Gradually several East End boroughs 


2)Anarchism :in 

B| Britain found 
£1 some of its first 
expression = in 
the East End. 
From the late 
wee ¢ | | 830s, mainly 
ges | working class 
Baer | anarchists from 
#@.| groups like the 
ocialist League 
produced prop- 


. am ere se 
st & carmens’ union 
leader Ted Leggatt singing at | aganda, held 


VS 


Anarchi 


the Jubilee St club open-air 
meetings & 
launched antirent agitation in the 
1880s/90s. In the 1890s, there were 
anarchist groups in Stratford, Hoxton, 
Shoreditch, and Canning Town, and 
anarchist dubs at the Workers Friend in 
Berner St (now Henriques St) off 


came to be cor- 
trolied by Labour; 
this increased 
after WWI | 
Socialist like Will 
Thorne, became 
leaders of trade 
unions, ‘organis- 
ing strikes and 
leading © or 
inspiring. Nuge 
struggles like the 
Gasworkers 
Strike and Dock }. 
Strike of 1889. 

As Whitechapel 
became home to : 
thousands of East European Jews fleeing 
persecution in Russia, most. of whom 
were poor socialist and radical groups 
sprang up. The Hebrew Socialist Union, 
formed May 1876, aimed to spread 
socialism among Jews and nonJews, 
support workers’ organisations: and 


.gasworker, socialist; 
later an MP. 


-unions. The better-off AngloJewish estab- 


lisAment attacked the HSU, scared they 
would threaten » the 
integration & respectability of posher 
Jews. The HSU was shortlived, but other 
Jewish socialist groups emerged, and 
Jewish workers formed the backbone of 
later anarchist & communist groups. 


Commerical Road, & the Sugar Loaf 
Public House, Bila St. 
Later the Workers Friend moved to 
Jubtiee St, base of the influential and 
popular German anarchist Rudolf Rocker 
and his Arbeter Fraint group, who were 
involved in agitation among the East End 
Jewish workers, especiaily in_ tailors 
unions. Other anarchists worked: as 
carmen (cartdrivers}, particularly in Bow 
& Stratford. in the preVW/W 7 industrial 
and political unrest, a strong working 
class anarchist. & syndicalist scene grew 
up in Walthamstow, Stratford, Plaistow 
and Whitecnapel. | 

The East End achieved notoriety with the 
Siege of Sidney St, Stepney, 3 Jan 1911: 
3 alleged Russian anarchists (though they 
probably = actually ~—_ Latvian 


democrats} nen of robbery & 
ity fought a gun battle 


murder in the 
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arguing over others. Not unlike the left of 
our Own UMeS... | 

The strength of the East End socialists is 
also seen in some larger events: strong 
contingents marched from here to 
attempt to rally in Trafalgar Square (where 
demos and. gatherings had been i hia 
& ‘attacked by the cops) in November 

1887, to be battered by the police on 
Bloody Sunday’. Radical Alfred Linnell, 

killed by the police in fighting in the 
Square a week iater was buried in Bow 
Cemetery; 1000s of radicals & socialists 
attended, William Morris, Harry Quelch of 
the SBE Radical-Socialist MP 
Cunninghame Graname, and 
socialis/union organiser Annie Besant, 
spoke. 

n May 1, 1890: an East End contingent 
attempting to join a march celebrating 
Mayday as International Workers Day for 
the first time, was attacked at Aldgate by 
the filth. 

While many socialists and anarchists 
rejected immediate reforms, in favour of 
revolution, & were anti-parliamentary, the 
SDF and the Independent Labour Party 
entered candidates in local & national 
elections, and by the late 1890s socialists 
sat on councils and local boards, & the 
ILPS Keir Hardie was elected the first 
Labour MP in West Ham in 1895. 
Gradually several East End boroughs 


| Britain ) 
i {some of its first 
@.\;expression In 
@e ithe East End. 
f jFrom the late 
.¢ | 1830s, mainly 
: working class 
gee from 


ocialist ae 
| produced prop- 
aganda, heid 
pen-air 


anacchtet & carmens’ union 
leader Ted Leggatt singing ai 
the Jubilee St club O 


meetings & 


launched antirent agitation in the 
i880s/90s. In the 1890s, there were 
anarchist groups in Stratford, Hoxton, 


came to be con- 
trolled by Labour; 
this increased 
after WWI. Fou 
Socialist like Will}: 
Thorne, became 
leaders of trade 
unions, ‘organis- 
ing strikes and 
leading = or 
inspiring. huge} € 
Struggles like the | fa of 
Gasworkers Will Thorne: Beckton | 
Strike and Dock |. -gaswortker, socialist; 
Strike of 1889. — " “dates de MEP: 

As Whitechapel 
became home to 
thousands of East European Jews fleeing 
persecution in Russia, most. of whom 
were poor, socialist and radical groups 
sprang up. The Hebrew Socialist Union, 
formed May 1876, aimed to spread 
socialism among Jews and non-Jews, 
support. workers’ organisations: and 
unions. Tne better-off AngloJewish estab- 
lisAment attacked the HSU, scared they 
would threaten the 
integration & respectability of posher 
Jews. The HSU was shortlived, but other 
Jewish socialist groups emerged, and 
Jewish workers formed the backbone of 
later anarchist & communist groups. 


ANARCHISTS... 


Commerical Road, & ae Sugar Loaf 
Public’ House, Suey 
Later the Workers riend moved to 
Jubilee St. base of the influential and 
popular German anarchist Rudolf Rocker 
and his Arbeter Fraint group, wno were 
involved in agitation among the East End 
Jewish workers, especially in tailors 
unions. Other anarchists” worked: as 
carmen (cartdrivers}, particularly in Bow 
& Stratford. In the preWW 1 industrial 
and political unrest, a strong working 
class anarchist & syndicalist scene grew 
up in Walthamstow, Stratford, Plaistow 
and Whitechapel. 
The East End achieved notoriety with the 
Spee of Sidney St, Stepney, 3 Jan 1911: 
alleged Russian anarchists (though they 


Shoreditch, and Canning Town, and probably eae! Latvian = social 

anarchist clubs at the Workers Friend in democrats) suspected of robbery & 

Berner St (now Henriques St} off murder in the. ity fought a gun battle 
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with 100s of police and soldiers, dying in 
a fire (although ‘tingleader’ Peter the 
Painter may have escaped to become a 
Soviet Secret police agent!) , 

The pre W/W/1 anarchist movement faded 
after 1914, with Rocker interned during 
‘the War as an ‘enemy alien’, after the 
1917 Russian Revolution most Russian & 
Jewish comrades, returned there; many 
anarchists -& syndicalists joined the 
Communist Party .. | 
In-modern times an anarchist presence 
revived in East London. Agitprop 
anarchist Bookshop moved to Bethnal 
Green Road in 1971: it was raided during 
the analy Brigade explosions. Later 
Agitprop handed the building over to 
members of the Gay liberation Front, 
who set up Bethnal Rouge, a radical gay 
drag commune. 

Later Little A Press in Wapping, were the 
main printers for the anarchist 
movement, in the 1970Qs/early 80s at 
least; the collective putting together the 
longrunning Anarchy magazine met at 
Little A, for a time. In 1980 the anarchist 
Autonomy Centre was set up in Wapping 


...CO 


In the early 1900s communism in East 
London was often indistinguishable from 
anarchist . activity: small. groups of 


communists existéd, often spiits from the 


SDF , often only existing for short periods. 
Anarchist-communist Guy Aldred formed 
Communist Propaganda groups around 
1907. In East Ham, October 1911-12: a 
Communist. Group was active here, 
dissolving into the growing anarchist 
scene. Later groups like the Plebs Leaque 
emerged, holding Marxist Education 
classes, for example in Stratford in 1917. 
In the latter stages of WAW/1, & under the 
influence of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
communism grew stronger attracting 
socialists and anarchists. Communist 
roups developed in Hackney, . Bethnal 
green, Poplar & Stepney. 
Panknursts Workers Socialist Federation 
(formerly the East London Federation of 
suffragettes) moved towards 
communism; in 1920 they merged with 
other groups to form a Communist Party. 
But their anti-parliamentary stance earned 
criticism from Lenin; the Britisn Socialist 


Party, (heirs of the SDF} were also forming _ 
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Sylvia: 


Rudolf Rocker (centre, back row) and 
the core of the Arbeter fraint group 


as a social Club/meeting space, aiso fea- 
turing music, discussions and the A-Dist 
anarchist book distribution. Later, in 1989 
Leslies anarchist centre was set up in the 
row of squatted houses in Turners Rd, 
Limehouse. 3 

And of course Freedom: Press, Booksnop, 
fortnightly paper, is still going strong in 
Angel Alley, Whitechapel, where Its been 
since the 1960s. | 


UNISTS 


a Communist Party. Eventually the two 
united, but the more reformist BSP line & 
slavish obedience to Moscow dominated 
the new Communist Party of Great 
Britain. “e 

The CPGB in the 30s and 40s won much 
influence in the East End, due to their 
involvement in strikes, unemployed, 
anti-fascist & rent struggles; often though 
they took over struggies begun by others, 
or tailended actions they later claimed as 
theirs - as with the Battle of Cable Street, 
where they initially called for peopie not 
to gather till they realised events were out 
of their hands. Members often’ had: to 
struggle against the party hierarchy, 
whose changes in line followed Stalins 
directives: independent action & working 
on the ‘wrong issues could mean 
expulsion. Some lost to the Party found 
their way to a wider critique of 
hierarchical organisation, others found 
their way into Trotskyist or libertarian 
groups; more got disillusioned & burnt 
Out. 


The same old story... 


———— See = al all 
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Prolong your lives”: 
the Beckton ieee 


In 1870 the Gas Light and Coke Company . 
opened Europes largest gasworks in Beckton. 
In its early days its workers struggled against 
low pay and back-breaking working conditions. 
Beckton Gas workers struck in 1872. Six 
leaders of the strike were found guilty of 
criminal conspiracy for ‘conspiring to coerce : 
their bosses by withdrawing their labour’: they. 
were jailed for a year, under the Master & 
Servant Act, which allowed for workers to be 
jailed or heavily fined for leaving a job without 
the bosses' permission, or simply for striking. A 
massive campaign by unions and workers 
forced the repeal of this Act in 1875. . 

In the 1880s, socialist and Union agitator Will 


Thorne, worked twelve-hour shifts at Beckton, 


shoveling coal in the retort house. A member of 
the Social Democratic Federation; he had been 
agitating for workers to get together to force a 
reduction in hours. In 1889, following an 
increase in work due to the introduction of new 
machines, and inspired by the matchgirls strike, 


i _he organised gas workers union. 1000s of gas 


stokers at Beckton and other works rapidly 


_ Joined up. Thorne told the workers, “Tt is easy to 
break one stick, but when:'50. sticks are together 
$n one bundle itis a much more __ 

difficult job... Shorten the hours and prolong 


your lives,” 

Other socialists such as Eleanor Marx, Ben 
Tillett, John Burns and Tom Mann rushed to 
help. In two weeks, another 3,000 had joined 
the new National Union of Gas Workers and 
General Labourers. The Beckton. Gasworks 
employers, badly shaken, conceded the eight- 
hour day — a landmark for workers ; 
everywhere — without a'striké. 


NB: Widely agreed to have been an honest and 
modest agitator, Will Thorne slowly drified to 


the right. He enjoyed a.long union career, was 


elected as Labour MP ‘for West Ham in 1906, 


and supported WWI, in.contrast.to most of. his. “% “f se 


SDF comrades; ending. asa respectable. 
‘anti-communist ’. Thus they. suck. you in..; 


“Shorten the hours and | not all hard work’]. 


fairs and other 
rowdy pleasures 


What open spaces survived the 
Enclosures (see page 3) were often used 
for outdoor entertainment. Fairs were 
held usually at least once a year, often 
survivals from old feast days, that had lost 
the economic functions they'd served in a 
rural environment. Many had become 
huge rowdy affairs, lasting several days, 


crammed with stalls, music, satirical plays, i 7 
_dancing, pickpocketing and plenty of]. 
outdoor sex. Come the more morally} >. 


restricting times of:the. 19! th century, arid 
many fairs were banned, not just because 
they were morally corrupting and 
expensive to police, but due-to 
respectable fears of what crowds of the 
lower orders getting together could (and. 
often did) lead to... Bow Fair was held 
on.on Fairfield Rd, between Bow Road & 


the railway. It was suppressed for} — 


rowdiness in. 1823. 

The most notorious, the: Fairlop Fair held 
was held at Fairlop Oak, from around 
1720: it was very big by 1725. it started 


as a beano for the workers of Daniel’ 
Days pump and block works in Wapping. 


On_the first Friday in June, they would 
walk there in procession from Wapping 
and Mile End, through Ilford to the Oak 

to hold the Fair The procession grew into 

a huge carnival event through the East 

End. The Governors of Epping Forest 
disapproved strongly of this invasion Up 
to 100,000 of the East’ End poor, and 

“from 1765. keepers were ordered to 
discourage it., as “a great many people 

_ meet in a.riotous and tumultuous 
manner’, according to local authorities. It 
was banned in 1793 — but people just 


Ignored this and carried: on; even when| > 
the Oak itself blew down: in 1820, and 


the land Was deforested’ in the 1850s & 
~ became’ farmiand. It was last held in 

- 1892, though in later years, the Bald 
Hind Inn at Chigwell became the centre: 

: of festivities. 


The East End- saw one of the most 
radical expressions of the pre-WW1 
Suffragette. movement. In . 1906 
working class women in Canning Town 
active in the Independent Labour Party 
& unemployed agitation formed a 
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branch of the Women’s Social & Political 
Union: their class-based demands led 
them into conflict with the movement's 
middie class _ leaders. 
Branches soon formed in 
eee Bow and Bromley, 
witn a similar base. — | 
The: ‘Labour movement 
locally was divided about the 
idea. of votes for women: in 
1910,. Radicals locked 
Suffragettes locked out of 
their. Edinburgh Castle 
een in Rhodeswell 
Road, Mile End; the women 
fought their way in to hold 
their meeting. - 

In:-1912 Sylvia Pankhurst 
and others formed the East 
London Federation of 
suffragettes, who became 
very active in Bow & Poplar, 


_ The East London Federation of Suffragettes 
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agents a mainly working class base. 
ey. —_-—s occupied several 
buildings in Old Ford Road, Bow, 
between 1910 and. 1924, holding 
regular demos and public meetings in 
Qld Ford Road, in the Bow Baths, 
Roman Road, in Victoria Park, (including 
a Women’s May Day in 1914), in 
Bromley Public hall (till they were 
banned by the Council) often braving 


hostile crowds and attacks and arrest by - 


police. Council meetings were often 
Invaded, anti-suffragette - councillors 
targeted... Sylvia and others were 
imprisoned many times, often going on 
hunger strike in at 7 

The ELFS developed into a strong and 
radical group, active not only in the 
struggle tor the Vote but branching out 
into’ social struggles; this got them 
Tle from the ace ae socially .& 
politically Conservative PU. They 
published their own paper, the Women’s 
Dreadnought (later the Workers’ 
Dreadnought). oe | : 
Their activities extended into mutual aid 
against poverty, forming a People’s 
Army to oppose police repression and 
defend their meetings; they also from 
the start opposed the pointless capitalist 
slaughter of the First World War, both 
| and_practically. They turned 
heir Old Ford Road HQ,a pub called the 
the Mother's 
ss ‘ 


Gunmakers’ Arms, into 


vt 


The People’s Army training in Victoria Park 
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Arms’, a mother & baby clinic, 

cheap clothes exchange, cost 

price restaurant (feedin 150 a 

day), nursery, free sc ool, & 

founded co-operative schemes 

to relieve wartime poverty & 

unemployment. 

The ELFS made links to workers 
and other groups resisting the 

war & fighting back at work, & 

increasingly moved to. the left, it 

developed into the Workers 

Socialist Federation, becoming 

an East End based _antt 

parliamentary Communist Party. 
post WW1. This eventually 
merged with the newly formed 

Communist Party of Great Britain 

in 1921, Sylvia herself though 

was expelled from the CP tne — 
same year. The organisation and 

movement she had worked so 

hard to build up hard_largely 

faded away. After 1924, she 

“moved to Woodford near Epping 

Forest, continuing to be 

politically active in education, « 
anti fascism and_ international 

work. 


A living reminder of the Suffragette 
movement remains in East London. Cid 
Castle Street, . off Whitechapel High 
St., is home to the Womens Library 
(formerly the Fawcett Library), “the 
British Museum of the women’s move- 
ment”; begun as the archives of the 
London Society for Womén’s Suffrage, 
founded in 1867,. later affiliated with | 
the National Union of Women Suffrage 
Societies, founded 1897 by Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. It holds 40,000 books,. 
pamphlets and leaflets, over 700 péeri-: 
odicals, and 500 boxes of archives; 
-including personal papers ‘of. leading 
suffragettes & memorabilia from the 


Old Castle Street, London, El 7NI 


enquirydesk@thewomens library .ac.uk 
www. thewomenslibrary.ac.uk 
They are also currently doing guided 
history walks; around the lives of East 


WOMEN’S LIBRARY 


suffrage campaign . 
The Women’s: ‘Library, 


020 7320 2222 °°. * 


End :women .. 


DON’T MENTION THE WA 


When the first World War broke out in 1914, it 
was greeted in Hast London as elsewhere with, 
enthusiasm, mass volunteering and jingoism. 
Although many trade unionists & working class 
activists had denounced the idea in the run up to 
wat, many Labour Party leaders & activists and 
Trade unionists fell into the nationalist camp. 

A minority of socialist & anarchists bravely 
opposed the war publicly. In August 1914 
labourer & socialist speaker Thomas Edey spoke 
out at the East India Dock gates: he was pelted 
with stones & sticks for “insulting the army’, & 


hauled up in court. Anti-war speakers continued » 


to speak at the Dock Gates throughout the 
conflict. Left Labour pacifist George Lansbury (a 
strong supporter of the Suffragette movement) 


kept up an anti-war stand in Poplar and Bow. 


Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers Socialist Federation 
and British Socialist Party (formerly the SDF) 
anti-war meetings/Peace Rallies were regularly 
. attacked by police & “patriotic crowds” as was a 
united demo of East London socialists in April 
1917, Patriotic violence was widespread: shops 
owned by Germans were repeatedly attacked by 
jingoistic mobs. 


As it wore on (no pun intended), 1000s died and 


great hardship was suffered by working class 


people at home, opposition to the War grew: in 
April 1916 20,000 people marched from Bow in 
the largest anti-war protest to date, against 
conscription & the draconian. Defence of the 
Realm Act; the following month Fred Halfpenny 
of the Forest Gate No Consctiption Fellowship, 
was charged with “crculating statements hkely to cause 
disaffection and prejudice recruiting” and jailed. 

Much resistance in WW1 centred on bread and 
butter struggles, with poverty and hunger wide- 
spread, In August 1917 a mass attempt.to force a 
boycott of high meat prices ended in a riot in 
Spitalfields. 
ane ae 2s 


German shops 
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As the war ended a strike wave swept across Britain, 
-but this was followed by a long period of mass 
unemployment: 1000s of demobbed soldiers and the 
‘end of wor production left millions jobless. The 
‘situation in the East End was desperate. Many of 


those involved in anti-war agitation or strikes became. 
(offen run. 


involved in organising unemployed groups 


PO PLARISM 


One response to poverty and unemployment came 
from the left wing of the Labour Party. Poplar, one of 
the left-Labour-controlled London boroughs, had a 


high unemployment rate. In July 1921 30 Poplar 


Borough Councillors were jailed, after 


wr a Seats 


Demonstrators chained t 


by ex-servicemen) to press for ‘relief’ (dole), 
protest against.cuts and try fo force employers to hire 
the unemployed. Direct action, invasions of factories, 
council meetings and Public Assistance Committees 
were favourite tactics. Desperate aes also stopped 
paying the rent: in Bethnal Green there were rent 
strikes in the early ‘20s. To keep out landlords & 
bailiffs, ex-servicemen built barricades from barbed 
wire, which they'd had a lot of practice with in the 
trenches! ~ | 
In 1921 the National sia Workers 
Movement united many local unemployed groups; & 
but it gradually - became dominated by the b 
Communist Party, which increasingly moved 
activity away from direct action on specifically local 
targets towards national stunts, & dictated tactics 
from-above. “As a result in Eost London a rival 
Unemipldyed Workers Organisation existed for a 
while in the 1920s, started by left communists, and |) 
supported by. Sylvia Pankhurst and her Workers 7% 
Dreadnought newspaper. -. E 


Unemployed actions & 


j 


elected’. guardian for ‘excess leniency’ with 


claimants: and noe 1932 - after 20,000 marched. 
est, there. wos hand to hand. 


aguinst the, Meons Test, there 
fighting with cops, & more'fighting in October. 


ailings at Stepney labour Exchange, 1938 


employed ‘act demos were offen targeted | 
by ‘police: particularly in West Ham, which saw ~~ 
fighting in 1922, when an unemployed march was. 
attacked by. cops, in 1927, after the sacking of an. 


T) elsing to hand Poplar’s contribution 
| | to the London County Council, arguing 
that poorer boroughs paid more for 
unemployed relief & that the cost 
should be shared equally by richer 
boroughs. Poplar was relatively 
generous with unemployment relief, at 
|| a time of mass unemployment. The 
alee councillors included George 
ansbury, & his daughter-in-law Minnie 
(who died as a result of her spell in 
jail). Tey stayed inside for 4 months, 
supported by mass demos anda huge 
popular campaign. Following - their 
campaign o law was passed spreading 
the cost of relief across London. This 
approach fo relief became known as 
’ Poplarism”. | 
But this social democratic approach to welfare had its 
limits: in September 1923 an Unemployed Workers 
Organisation deputation to Poplar councillors asking 
for the coal allowance fo be restored & an increase in 
relief for single men & women, was attacked by 
police, called in by the same left Labour and some 
Communist councillors. 100 people were hurt - 
councillors defended their action by saying they had 


Poplar unemploves demo, 1920s 


to ar the rates down. As Sylvia Pankhurst pointed 
out, alleged ropraseriInn of the working class who 
4 into power have to enforce the rules of capitalism. 

he incident caused outrage at the Communist Party; 
though they remained heavily involved inthe unem- 


ployed struggles of the 1930s. 
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in May 1926 the Trades Union Congress General Council 
called a General Strike, in support of a million miners 
locked out for refusing to accept pay cuts. 2 million 
workers came out nationally: it lasted 9 days. East End 
workers came out en masse & remained solid as‘a rock. 
East London was described as “a great silent city, even 
quieter and more peaceful than on a Sunday.” But 
there was constant violence between strikers and police, 
and the Docks proved a crucial battleground. 


HOLDING BACK THE STRUGGLE 


Local strike committees or Councils of Action, formed 
from union & Labour Party branches, ran the Strike on the 
ground; many worked though hard keeping local 
workers from escalating the struggle, & persuading those 
not called out to keep working! (The TUC’s barmy 
strategy had workers striking in successive waves; 
many eager to strike were told to stay at work, causing 
confiso & lessening the Strike’s effect.) Local-strike 


bulletins reveal the attitude of labour leaders: Teyton. 


Trades Council reported “a very pleasant relationship 
with the police’, and George Lansbury wrote in the Bow 
& Bromley Bulletin: “ Don't quarrel with the police. We 
can and will win without disorder of any kind. 
Policemen are of our flesh and bone of our bones, and 
we will co-operate with them to keep the peace.” This 
local policing role as much as any betrayal or inadequate 
preparation from the TUC leaders held the Strike back and 
prevented not only any victory or further possibilities. 


THE DOCKS 


The docks were totally solid, from the start; there was. 


intense picketing here. Submarines and navy vessels were 
moored in the Docks, supplying electricity to refrigerate 
food stored there, An organized attempt by strikers to try 
to shut this Ly to the big refining plant where carcass- 
es were stored failed. 
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A Crucial Defeat: food camoys 


The Government's move to break the strikers’ stranglehold 
on the Docks on May 8th was crucial: food supplies in 
London were running low, there were only 2 days supply 
of flour & bread. They laid their plans with care: troops 
and armoured cars gathered in Hyde Park; at 4am, 20 
armoured cars- escorted 150 lorries to the Docks. 
Volunteers - posh scabs ferried into the Docks by ship to 
beat picket lines - loaded trucks with food while Grenadier 
Guards guarded the Docks. Pickets were able to do little in 
the face of this show of’strength. The lorries were then 
escorted to the West End. This action overawed_ strikers: 
by the next day convoys of food were running freely in and 
out of the Docks with little resistance. 
“ALL ARE REMAINING CAIM”? 
Elsewhere in the East End, pickets and supporiers battled 
it out with police. In Poplar, on 4 May, strikers fought 
police in the streets; vehicles were set alight & thrown. in 
the river. There was fighting here every day of the Strike. 
Food ran short in Poplar by May 1th - even as it flowed 
from the nearby docks to the West End. On May 12th 500 
dockers meeting outside Poplar Town Hall were attacked 
by cops: later the filth raided the National Union of 
Railwaymen’s HQ in Poplar High St, battering everyone. In 
Canning Town, there was fighting on May 4th between 
strikers and police, after crowds stopped cars and 
smashed their engines; the next day 300 strikers fought 
police at the corner of Barking Road & Liverpool Road, 
after coppers baton charged a crowd. 
Workers were solidly out in Ilford, East Ham (though navy 
scabs were running the Power Station), West Ham (where 
the Trades Council reported confusion among some work- 
ers as to whether they should strike or not, thanks to the 
TUC’s ludicrous battle plan) and Walthamstow (where 
Trades Council reports that “all are remaining calm and 
violence is exceptionally noticeable for its absence,” 
were a bit optimistic, since Walthamstow saw lively scenes, 
with editor of the Government's official British 
gE Worker anti-strike paper Winston Churchill's 
= coach overturned on the High Street). Dagenham 
= & Barking were also solid. | 


>) BETRAYAL 


oe ‘ in the end the mass of workers couldn't believe it 
= when the General Council called the Strike off on 


= miners to fight and lose alone. Nationally more 
| people struck on the day after this weak-kneed 
surrender than had in the previous nine days, but 
| with their unions and local committees enforcing 
-the return to work the possibility of wildcat esca- 
lation faded away... After the defeat of 1926, anti- 
union laws were brought in, many strikers were 
‘victimised and unemployment increased. 


Never trust bloody union leaders. Here 
endeth the lesson. 


escorted through Poplar to the West End 
Z2 


| May 12th without any concessions, leaving the 


Fast‘ End history isa story of waves _of 
immigration. Being near the Docks, the first 
place migrants and refugees end l up, as 
well as long being a place of expanding work 
Opportunities, many communities have 
settled here. French’ Protestant Hugenots 
eke ees from Catholic persecution) in 
Spitalfields, the Irish, ‘lascar’ (Asian) sailors, 
Jews, Bangladeshis... From as far back as the 
Evil Mayday riots of 1517, when Flemish 
workers were massacred in sad each new 
community has faced suspicion, rostility, & 
violent attacks; often from from native 
working people afraid of competition for jobs 
and resources; sometimes stirred up b 
rightwing agitators and lowlife newspaper 
reports. But over the years many have 
merged into the life of the East End, creating 
hew communities, mingling with existing 
ones, forging new cultures; battling the same 
problems: low pay, crap housing, the internal 
struggle over whether to preserve a separate 
culture or assimilate into the society around 
them. 

IHE IRISH... 
In the 18th Century Irish builders were 
accused of working below the wage of 
English workers: bosses of course ha pily 
employed skint Irishmen willing to wane for 
less than’ the going rate. In. 1736 sotin 
crowds targeted the Irish were in Spitalfields: 
Insh pubs were attacked & an Irish boy 
lulled. Many Irishmen worked as dockside 
coalheavers, clustering in the Cable Street’s 
‘Knockfergus’ Irish ghetto. The Irish later 
came in large numbers after the. 1840s 
vegetables, or turned to prostitution. Ratcliffe 
Highway was their 
article of 1857 complained of women “ 
wildly drunk... screeching... 


a GHINESE:., 


1880s, was Limehouse: 1000s’ of Chinese 


migrants settled here. The area housed a* 
small number of illegal gambling houses and . 


opium dens, until “the 1930s when 
Limehouse was ‘cleaned up’: lund tales of 
crime, and vice kept journalists and cheap 


ae gone pein their poverty 
potato famine. Irish girls often sold flowersor ‘sul 


atch: a- newspaper 


obscene songs...” 
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MIGRANTS, RACISM AND BIGOTRY... 


novelists in work, concealing as usual a more 
mundane reality of a hard-working poor 
population. Gradually like most immigrant 
communities, as their lot improved most 
Chinese moved away, congregating in Sohc. 


JEWS... 


Whitechapel & Spitalfields had long had a 
community of Sephardi Jews, who'd settled 
there after fleeing the Inquisition in Spain & 
Portugal. Later others fled here from 
rsecutions in France, Germany, & Poland. 
But it was bloody pogroms in Russia and 
Poland in the saog 90s that brought Jews 
to London’s East End in large numbers, 
Overwhelmingly poor, often 
desperate, many entered the local 
tailoring industry; some were involved in the 
many stnikes and disputes. that constantly 
broke out in this unstable and precarious 
trade. A minority became stalwarts of the 
turbulent union branches, the vibrant 
anarchist scene; linking daily labour struggles 
to Hopes in the countries they'd left, 
and a vision of a better way of life. Others 
responded to bigotry and racism with 
insularity & stricter religious observation - a 
pattern also seen with more recent migrant 
groups. Many East End Jews welcomed 
news of the Russian Revolu tion, and 
returned to Russia after the war 
ANTI-SEMITISM & FASCISM 
The growing Jewish community aroused 
fears & anti-semitic racism, persising from 
the 1880s to the 1950s; nghtwing papers 
and supposed 


“subhumanity’; ’ agitators stirred up ant- 
» Semutic nots. (as-in Blythe. St/Teesdale St, 


Bethnal Green, in.’September 1917: 100s 
defended themselves against an attempted 


7 eo This reached a peak with® the 
_  Bntish: Union of Fascists’ agitation in the East 
Bind in the 1930s. : eo 


| a _ “<The BUE* had ‘a lot_of local support. 
London’s original Chinatown, from: the 


especially in Bethnal Green and. Stepney. 
i heir attempt to march down Cable St in 
October 1936 and their famous defeat by 


-tnassed locals, who blocked the streets in their 


1000s fighting off:police attempts to clear 
them, was part of a long strugele in the 
1930s by Jews, communists and others, with 
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day to day battles on the streets of Stepney, 
Bethnal: Green, Canning Town 
Whitechapel. In ‘Victoria Park Square, June 
1935, anti-fascists rallying against Mosley 
clashed with cops; later they opposed a BUF 
rally here on Mayday 1936 & fought cops & 
blackshirts; in June ‘36 an attempt. by the 
BUF to meet in Victoria Park was prevented 
a crowds who occupied the park. Two days 
after Cable Street, fascists noting in Stepney 
were chased to their stronghold of Duckett 
St, where they had to be saved by the police. 
Diddums! In April 1937, ex-servicemen 
attacked. fascists rampaging in Whitechapel 
rd; and a week later 1000s of anti-fascists 
ather to prevent another BUF march. 
In the 1940s/50s, Oswald Mosley 
attempted a new anti-semitic agitation: in 
Cleveland Way, Mile End, Mosleyites used to 
zather here to hear the Failed Fuhrer speak: 
| fe Jewish ex-servicemens  anti-fascist 43 
Group turned them over in Hackney man 
times (as well as beating them off the street 
over London). 


.. BANGLADESHIS 


Bangladeshi men_ started arriving in East 
London in the 1950s, as migrant workers. 
Later wives and families came, leaving behind 
extreme poverty, natural disaster and war in 
Bangladesh. Spitalfields & Whitechapel again 
saw the growth of concentrated migrant 
communities, again mainly poor, facing the 
same dynamics of racism and 
resistance. From the.first they 
faced racist attacks, increasing in 
the *70s as the -nghtwing ° 
National Front won support in 
East London. Spitalfields 
Bengali Action Groups formed 
in 1974 against racist attacks; 
throughout the 70s Asians 
organised with support from 
other anti-racists against the 
NF. 8000 Asian workers went 7 
on strike against racist violence . 8s 
in 1978. Brick Lane, heart of * ssin3 
the Bangladeshi community, < ss 
became a crucial battleground: *”° 
in 1977 7000 marched aoaanst ge 
racist murders; 1978-9, saw a Say ** 
ee to stop NF papersales. J 
is continued: into the early 
‘90s: action against BNP 
seers saw pitched battles | 
tween nazis and Anti Fascist 
Action. 


aS 


the Battle of 


police, police, | | 
~~ POLICE OPPRESSION... 
Many communities have faced institutional 
racism & bigotry from the police. In 1980s 
Newham, Black and Asian communities had 
to ee constant racist attacks, & police 
indifierence.or outright racism. In 1982 80% 
of asian students in Newham schools and 
colleges went on strike in support of 8 local 
youth nicked and charged wath. ‘conspiracy to 
assault persons unknown’ while protecting 
school buses against fascist attack. There was 
a step up-of attacks by white youth on asians 
at this me. In 1985, white youths attacked 
seven asian lads outside Plashet Grove’s Duke 
of Edinburgh pub, known as a racist haunt; 
_. the asians were themselves 
2 4° arrested: the Newham Seven 
“ ‘ £-# case was born. It became a 
focus of anti-racist activity 
across East London: 
Newham 7 demos were 
attacked by police in Forest 
Gate & West Ham. 
4’ Newham Monitorin 
“ Project, a strong an 
_#. successful anti-racist 
community organisation, 
formed in 1980 out of 
local campaigns against the 
‘racist murder of teenager 
moe Akhtar Ali Baig in East 
ee Ham. NMP’s foundin 
“\' Baim was to monitor bo 
= racist attacks and statutory 
m response to them in order 
2to campaign effectively 


> : 
~ & around the resultant issues 


See Involved in campaigns, 
Eee advice, court cases, 


. for justice and change: 


IN THE MIX cont. 


"protests, festivals, loads of solid work over 
decadés. NMP lost. its funding from 
Newham Council in March 1997 due to 
its uncompromising anti-police and anti- 
fascist work; but its activities continue. 


Like the Docks, the Ford Car Works at Dagenham 
became famous for industrial warfare. Struggles - 
between management:-& workers were an almost 
daily occurrence from the’ 50s to the 70s. Ford 
workers developed a powerful shop floor _ 
organisation & a unique system of plant bargaining. 
In the 60s, the Joint Shop Stewards’ Committee _‘ 
enjoyed enormous power and support. Some 
militants reckoned that “the stewards ran the 
Assembly Plani at Dagenham... (they) had SO 
much control at that time that they had to be 
= broken.” 

Tactics at Ford included “organized chaos”: cars 
went down the line uncompleted, causing stoppages 
and delays. There was a long struggle through the 
60s, managements trying to control workers: in ‘62 
they engineered a strike & got many militants - 
sacked. In 1968 a pioneer women machinists strike 
won near pay parity with male workers. There were 
more big-strikes in 1969, ‘71 (a mass unofficial 
strike, organised through shop stewards commit- - 
lees, against a paltry pay offer saw 20,000 of 23,000 
Dagenham workers out: the Gants Hill Fords HQ 
was bombed by Angry Brigade). Workers occupied 

| | the plant in. 


Contact NMP: The Harold Rd Centre, 
~ . .170 Harold Rd, Upton Park, 
— London E13 OSE 
Tel. 020.8470 8333 
24 hour Emergency Helpline 0800 169 3111 
www.nmp.org.uk 


it ain’t gone away... 


Racism and anti-fascism continued into 
the 90s: attempts by the British National 
ay to hold election rallies in Weavers 
Fields school, Bethnal Green, in "89-90 
were busted up by Anti Fascist Action. In 
1993, a demo at the Royal London 
Hospital Whitechapel, for a victim of a 
racist attack, Quddus Ali, lying injured 
inside, was attacked by cops; nine local 
Bangladeshi youth were nicked & charged 


ith o ee 1976; in 
with riot. The charges were reduced & 1978, there 
no-one went down. | : 
= was a month 


SST re = 


At this time the BNP were on a high in 
East London, after Derek Beackon was 
elected as a councillor in the Isle of Dogs 
in 1993 (lasting 8 months after bein 

outed as a hardcore nazi.) Many locals ha 

voted for Beackon; many others o posed 
racist attacks on the Island. In October 
Beackon was beaten up by 3 masked men: 
that’s what I call proper pach process, | 


* long strike. . 


out after an 
inadequate 
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| | Anti Fascist Action continued to operate the lines of 
a in the East End, which they saw as a Japanese car 
a crucial area of activity. In January 1994, at production). 
| East Ham Tube, they attacked 150 nazis, Seite Hee 
Til on their way to a Blood & Honour (nazi vagenham Ford worl compromise 
skinhead. music organisation). gig in a VOle 1D SIRE ae agreement 


Se ena 


Wratten Bakes was reached 
nationally though Dagenham workers weren't keen 
on the payrise accepted, they won some on the new 


memory of Ian Stuart Donaldson of nazi 
band Skrewdriver, (who’d sadly died in a 
car crash - Screwdriver. Bad Driver, as the 


popular saying went), & later assaulted:the: | work proposals, 
30w Rd pub where the gig was being | — Workers at Dagenham were also famous for 
held. wees” & absenteeism. : 


| “| The 90s saw-wildcat strikes, over pay, & unofficial 
But the - struggle against organised'}. walkouts against racial harassment by foremen 
racism continues today, with the BNP, | (turned a blind eye to by management) & long 
newly respectable, trading on fears over | oa) FUNNINg ‘grievances over race relations. 
new. migrant communities, winning | “By 2000 Ford proposals to end car production at . 
council: seats in Barking and Loughton... | . Dagenham sparked mass meetings anda strike 


ballot... bu 


car production ended there in 2002... 
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HOUSING, RENT STRIKES... 


The East end was notorious for.its slums, rookeries 
& poor housing for centuries. In the late 19th 
century, social reformers like George Peabody & 
Octavia Hill sponsored the building of new estates 
for artisans (partly from genuine concern for the 
poor but also’ in fear of the ‘criminal classes’ 
turning to socialism & revolt); many of the poorest 


“workers however didnt qualify under the rules, 


which were aimed at housing the ‘respectable 
working class’, and slum clearance to make way 
for new blocks often displaced more than it 
housed. Homelessness was and still is, endemic in 


the East End, especially in areas bordering the City, 
like Spitalfields. Working class people, and 


especially migrant communities, from the Irish 
through the Jews to the Bengalis, have faced 
discrimination, poor housing, overcrowding, and 
had to snags to improve their housing 
conditions. . 

IN response to poor and decaying housing 
Eastenders have fought back in many ways..:. Rent 
strikes formed part of the 1889 Dock strike. During 
post-World War | unemployment there were 
more in Bethnal Green: non-payment campaigns 
nationally forced the government to freeze private 
rents, and influenced long-term changes . to 


housing after the War. After WW/1 London County” 


Council housing" was built, transforming the lives 
of many people. 

In the 1930s tenants waged a fierce war over 
conditions and high rents, mainly against private 
landiords. In Bethnal Greens Whitmore Estate in 
1934 tenants organised against terrible housing 
conditions, & in Wapping Wall, around the same 
time, poor tenants resisted slum clearance with 
brooms & choppers! In June 1937 tenants, led by 
Communists, fought. off bailiffs, and 
accompanying police from a block of flats in Mile 
End. 

The following year, mass rent strikes broke out ’in 
the then Borough of Stepney. Tenants Committees 
originally set up by anarchists & ILPers, were taken 
over by the Communist Party. In Brunswick 
Buildings tenants struck for 11 weeks; in Langdale 
Street Buildings & Brady Street Mansions {both 
owned by slum landlords), they refused to pay for 
5 months, defended by barbed wire barriers & 
pickets day and night. An attempt to evict 
Langdale was fought with rolling pins, saucepans, 
shovels, but strikers were evicted. This led to mass 
protests: the . 7500 members of the Stepney 


Tenants Defence league declared solidarity and 
that they would strike too... Landlords caved in, 
reduced rents, wrote off.: arrears, pre iee 
repairs. 


Other landlords in the area got ail amenable, ane 
other East End tenants were inspired. For iristance’. 


in Quinn Square, Bethnal'Green (its gone now, 
it was just off Russia Lane near Old Ford Rd) in 
summer 1938, tenants of a block of 346 run 
down flats struck. Initially 


in arrears with rent. A tenants’ group formed, 


Starting a rent strike on overcharged properties; 
later this extended to all tenants in order to win. 


across the board rent reductions. After a fort- 
night the company gave in and reduced rents 
and promised to Carry out repairs. 

In 1939 the Stepney Tenants’ Defence League 


- launched rent strikes across the borough, On May: 


Day 1939, up to 100,000. marchers from five 
ongoing rent strikes. converged :on Stepney 
Green. 


The mass destruction of housing by bombing in. 


WW2, ‘in which the East End took a heavy 
battering, and much ‘pressure from below, led to 


a huge.program of building, by local councils and. 


the London County Council (later the GLC). 


However, the plans took little account of where 
people wanted to live, and assumed it was’ 


legitimate to move populations around at will 
Many. people were living in prefabs for decades, as 
new tower blocks were hastily put up, changing 
the face of much of East London. Much that went 
Up Was badly built. The first cracks in the use of the 
tower block, so to speak, occurred in Newham’ 
Ronan Point, which collapsed in 1968,. killing 5 
people & exposing structural weaknesses. And it 
quickly began to get run down. 

On Coventry Cross Estate, in Bromley by Bow, 
tenants fought a campaign against the GLC after 
years of neglect, crap drainage, rat infestation, 
overcrowding, lack of kids playspaces. In 1968 


after drawing up a tenants charter they took’ 
action, marching on GLC Housing, Offices and’ 


Councillors homes, (including the stately home of 
GLC leader Horace Cutler), invading the offices of 
the Medical Officer of Health in Commercial Rd 
over the rat problem. After a tv appearance, the 


GLC agreed to rehouse all 190 families An, 
September 1968. Rent strikes also. took place in 


Bethnal Green in the ‘60s. 
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the ‘company 
owning the block attempted to evict a woman 


...SQUATTING 


Large numbers of homeless, people living in 
Substandard conditions, overcrowding, side by side 
“with 1000s of empty houses, many waiting to be 


demolished but in liveable condition, led in- 1968 to 


the birth of the modern ing movement. 
squatting had come to the East End before, in the 


1946 ing wave, the Old Columbia Market 
building i itch was squatted, as were army huts 
in Stratiord. — | 


In 1968 a group of housing activists formed the 
London Squatiers’ Campaign; in December 1968 
ay, symbolically occupied half the flats in the 
Hollies, W: , a luxury block, empty for 4 years, 
The group spread its activities to Leyton, and in 1969 
to Word, where they began housing homeless 
amilies in empty houses... from’ whic squatting 
spread all over East London; initially non-squatting 
activists housed young working class people, but 
through the 70s and 80s 1000s of people housed 
themselves, through necessity or as part of radical 
political ideology. Whole empty streets were 
occupied in some parts of Whitechapel, Limehouse 


and Stepney. 
are, ey in 
ing emptied by 


S 

Hamlets Family 

Association. 

By the mid-70s there were 14 local 
Jaiting groups in Tower Hamlets 
one, as well as active groups in | Road in 

Stratford & Walthamstow. 

called ‘Faceless Homeless’ occupied | « 

flats in many areas of Tower 

There were mass 

areas of the East En 


include: 


¢ Dame C 


Squat Centres... Just a few 
g ts have been used not only ing, but to house many 
ersive, radical and social 
d social{political spaces. in East London since the | 70s 


® a womens centres in Stepney’s Jubilee Street in 1976; 
¢ Fast London 

Stepney, in ‘76 

A group | © Shoreditch old Fire Station, squatted in April 1979, 

lies anarchist centre, Turners rd, Limehouse, part of a 
squatted. street, ieee an anarchist bookshop, cafe, 


* in Batty St, off Commercial Rd, March 2002 , a squatted 
Idi hosted a 2 week Queeruption radical 


’ res; 
¢ ‘Suttongrad’ in Sutton Street, ate 2004-6, a social! 
space with gigs, raves, art etc... 
olet 


and party space in an old community centre. | 


07050 618445. hetp:/f 


aa 


refused council places, as well as facing 
discrimination and racist attacks which led to them 
being effectively excluded from many council 
estates, Degan to squat in Spitalfields and Stepney 
The Beng ey: Action group, formed in 1976, 
with the support of black activist magazine Race 
Today, housed people in blocks around Brick Lane 
a a At its peak, BHAG consisted: of 
several hundred squatting Bengali families. 
In Turners rd, Limehouse, a whole row of houses 
was occupied for years, including Leslies anarchist 
centre, lasting into the ‘90s. | 
atting has got.harder in the last decade and a 
aalf; this is due partly to changes in the law, but 
mostly to the increased dismantling of social hous- 
ing, the selling off of council — and huge rises 
in property values and the reversal of the trend of 
Weg moving out of the City. Inner city areas once 
eft to decline are now ultra-trendy and housing 
there is becoming far too valuable to leave to rot 
Gentrification & redevelopment have reduced 
squatting, while making housing less affordable and 
harder to ae . - 2 
But squats still spring up and ma to thrive, 
occastonally... aid 


or 
projects. Just some of the squat- 


Gay Centre, which occupied 19 Redmans 


sexuality 


House, Ben Jonson Road, 2007: a funky gig} 


‘//www.rampart wordpress.com 
email them at: rampart@mutual aid.org 
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FORTRESS WAPPING 


Traditionally newspaper round the country... Picketing repeatedly erupted into 


printers. on. Fleet Street 
newspapers were well- 
organised, with: a long 
history of militancy and 
support for other 
workers (dating back to 
the, 1926 General Strike 
aid: beyond). Not a 
history calculated to 
endear them to their bosses. 

In 1986 Rupert Murdoch's. News International, 
producers of the Sun, Times, News of the World etc, in 
a well-prepared move, provoked a printers strike"by 
demanding drastic changes in working conditions 
and promptly moved production from Fleet Street to 


ae NO UNIONS , 
NEGOTIATIONS, NO 
STRIKES, NO JOB 


a fortified plant in Wapping, sacking 500 printers &. 
introducing new technology to break’ the printers ’ 


power over the presses, 


Cue a’ year-long battle, fought out on the streets of . 


Wapping, with daily mass pickets, blockades and 
affempts to stop the lorries leaving with papers, and 
battles with police round Wapping & the Highway, as 
well as ‘mass sabotage, solidarity actions and 
occasional arson. against News International, their 
papers (and the scab TNT lorries carrying them) all 
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Tiots, barricades were built several times (on 


occasions holding up paper delivery for hours). Spoof 


versions of the Sun and an independent satirical 


Wapping Times. paper were brought out by strikers 
and their supporters. ‘The printers were well 
supported, especially locally. with police tactics - such: 
as towing locals’. cars away to allow lorries 
movement, raiding local pubs and blocking people 
off from their homes - alienating residents. Many of 
who were never big fans of the Met; alot had trade 
union backgrounds, and general anger af 
LDDC/Council-sponsored yuppification in the area 
was held to be linked to the dispute. 

The fwo-printers unions, Sogat and the NGA, 


- constantly: tried -to control and limit the struggle, 


especially when it (necessarily) turned violent - union 
officials went to the lengths of identifying and 
grassing up rioters. ; 
Eventually: despite widespread support and mass 

action, the print unions gave up the fight, leaving 
sacked workers high & dry and encouraging similar 
moves by other newspapers. The printers were the lat- 
est in a long line of workers with strong traditions of 
solidarity & standing up for themselves to be battered 


by the capitalist class in the ‘80s, 
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t out in Wapping... 
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The struggle against roadbuilding through East 
London (going back to the use of the 1840s building 
of Commercial St to clear Spitalfields slums) 
continued into the 1990s, as an alliance of locals 
and. anti-roads activists fought hard against the 
extension of the M11 motorway through Leytonstone 
& Wanstead. Land fenced off for building was 
invaded, becoming a meeting space for opponents of 
the road; trees marked for cutting down defended, 
homes scheduled for demolition were barricaded: 
empty houses on the route squatted, in Fillebrook 
Road, . Clermont Road., Leytonstone, & in Wanstead. 
The motorway was resisted using direct action, 
resisting bailiffs and police, and mass campaigning. 
Whole new communities grew up as part of the 
resistance, and initial alliances were called into 
question as new methods of struggle evolved, and 
went. beyond resistance to the road itself into 
building new ways of life... | 

Though the trees were felled, & the squatted streets 
were eventually evicted and the road punched 
through, ‘this was a very important strugele that 
played a part in pegging back the eternal roads 
expansion program. — | 

One social space in that area worth checking out: 

7 491 Gallery, 
491 Grove Green Road, E11: 
Squatted 1994 as part of the 

Opposition to MII. 
Re-occupied October 2001, 
as an art, action and social 

space, and still going 


www.491gallery.com 
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Towards a Reading List: 


Nota complete list of | sources, we don tbave the 


e The Peasants Revolt of 1381, ed. RB Dobson. The 
Levellers in the English Revolution, HN Brailsford. « 
The World of the Ranters, AL Morton. ¢ The Fi a 
Hydra, 
Marcus Rediker/Peter Linebaugh. (Sailors) © Outcast 
London, Gareth Steadman Jones. (Crime/class 
relations) ¢ The London Hanged, Peter Linebaugh. 
(Crime/class relations/Shadwell coalheavers/silk- 
weavers) ¢ The London Weavers 1660-1970, Alfred 
Plummer. ¢ Club Life and Socialism in Mid-Victorian 
London, Stan Shipley. « Uniting the tailors,.Trade 
Unionism Among the Tailors of London & Leeds. © 
Anne J, Kershen. ¢ East End Jewish Radicals 1875- 
1914, William J. Fishman. * Fast End 1888, William J. 
Fishman. * Jom Mann & bis Times, Dona ‘Torr. 
(Dockers) © ‘It just Went Like Tinder’, John Charlton. 
(Matchgirls/1889 Dock Strike) * The Labour 
Government Vs. the Docker 1945-51, ee ° 
They Knew Why they Fought, Bill Hunter. (Dockers) 
My Life’s Battles, Will Thorne. (Socialism/trade unions 
1880s-1900s). © Wilkam Morris, Romantic to 
Revolutionary, E.P Thompson. (Socialists) ° The Slow 
Burning Fuse, the Lost History of the British 
Anarchists, John Quail. ¢ Our Flag Stays Red, Phil: ... 
Piratin. (Rent Strikes?CP) * Out of the Ghetto, Joe 
Jacobs. (1930s Anti-fascismv/tailors/CP) ¢ In Letters of 
Gold, the Story of Sylvia Pankhurst and the East 
London Federation of Suffragettes in Bow, Rosemary 
Taylor. © Sylvia Pankburst, Barbara Whitlow. « Bebind 
the Lines, East End Labour 1914-1919, Julia Bush. « 
London Chartism, David Goodway 1838-48 « 
Unemployed Struggles, Wal Hannington. (NUWM) « 
We Refuse to Starve in Silence, A History of the... 
National Unemployed Workers Movement, Richard 
Croucher. Marxism & the Trade Union Struggle, the 
General Strike of 1926, Tony Cliff & Donny Gluckstein. 
e The General Strike, Day by Day, Keith Laybourn. « 
TUC Archives on the General Strike, at 
www.unionhistoryinfo/general-strike ¢ Ford Strike: The 
Workers Story, John Matthews. ¢ lo Reader Its 
Literary & Historical Associations, William Addison © 
History of the Chartist Movement, RC Gammage. ¢ 
London's Struggle for Socialism, ed. George 
Armstrong. « Unbridled Spirits: Women of the English 
Revolution, Stevie Davis. « Our Sisters London: 1 


Walking Tour of Womens East End, Spare-Rib.-« 
Blood on the Streets, Bethnal Green & Stepney trades 
Council. (Brick Lane/anti-racism1970s) * Spitalfields: 
a Battle for land, Charlie Forman. (Development, 
housing, Bengalis, racism) ¢ Socialist, Liberals and 
Labour, P. Thompson. * Claremont Road: E11 not 
M11, Clarezine. .¢ Barbed Wire Lies, (Wapping _ 
cartoon). * Paper Boys, One man’s account of 
Picketing at Wapping. ¢ Picket. (Wapping bulletin — 
1986-87) © Squatting, the Real Story, ed. Christian - 


Notes. (Fords 


Wolmar/Nick Wates. © The Little Red Blue Book, Red | 
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Since World War 2, the face of East London 
has changed dramatically. Large numbers 
of people moving out (to Essex and other 
areas), a process already underway in the 
1950s, has been hurried along by the 
decline of the Docks and other industries, 
by racism & hostility to Bangladeshis etc, 
and by the social clearances undertaken 
by the LDDC... Old communities with their 


traditions of solidarity and struggle have 


been broken up. New communities with 
new problems... and some of the same old 
ones. - | 
Workers are still taking unofficial action 
against their bosses: eg the postal workers 
in South Woodford and Leyton in 2001 
who sparked wider disputes with wildcat 
strikes against bullying management, 
walking out again in 2003... At Whipps 
Gross Hospital, 2003, where Wildcat 
strikes by cleaners forced private 
contractors ISS. Mediclean to back down 
over imposition of a new 2-tier pay and 
work system... | | 
90 years after Sylvia Pankhurst and 
George Lansbury, activists. are still 
opposing war here: every 2 years the Excel 
Centre in Custom House hosts the obscene 
DSEI Arms Fair; in September, 2001, 2005, 
2005 and 2007 there have been protests 
and attempts to disrupt it: 
Check out www.dsei.org/ 


nd The Future’ 


The long struggle of the dockers against 
casualisation, the autonomy and | 
independence from their ossified Union 
bureaucracy, could be an inspiration 
today, when casualisation and ‘flexibility’ 
prevail, especially for low-paid and 
migrant.workers. 

Reading the accounts of past resistance 
may depress us, at a time when struggle 
seems at alow ebb, and movements and 
traditions of the past appear to hold few 
answers as to how to go on... Or we can 
take inspiration, adapt what is useful and 
relevant from the past, analyse the present 
realistically and try to go forward. 
Enclosures continue: the Olympic land 
grab is robbing people of their homes, 
open spaces, allotments and liveliboods... 
Resistance has been sporadic so far but 
the ante is being upped (like the cost...) 
The carving up of the Lea valley to house 
the Olympics, already bringing in the 
trashing of housing, allotments, football 
pitches & green spaces; the pressure of 
redevelopment rippling out from this; the 
effects of racism, religious domination of 
some communities, increasing 
casualisation and insecurity at work, all 
bring new challenges and potential to our 
struggles... | 

Long may the East End tradition of 


resistance continue! 
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